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' ABSTRACT 

This brochure briefly outlines a few basic steps for 
sbhool. and police officials to take in developing a joint approach to 

-problems of school disruption. Section 1, "Preventing Disruptions/" 
consists ^f three parts that fo.cu£ in turn on conducting a needs 

• assessment^ develping joint pre.ventive measures, and planning for a 
disruption. Section 2, "Responding to Disruptions," consists of three 
parts that focu-s in t.urn on using school and community resources, 
requesting police intervention, apd managing police intervention. 
Each part is furtiier divided into two subsections, "What the Schools 
Should Do," a^.d '"t/'ha.t the Police Should Do." (Author/JG) 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ a, ^' ^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ a, ^ X 3^ ^ 
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* materials not available" from other sources. ERIC makes evexy. effort 

* to obtain the best copy a vailable. Nevertheless, items of marginal 

* reproducibility are oft en encountered and this affects the quality 

* of the microfiche and hardcopy reproduct ions ERIC makes available. 

* via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) • EDRS is not 

* responsible for the quality of che original document. Reproductions 

* supplied by EDRS-are thre^best that can be made frojm the original. 
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This project resulced frdm^conftfrence sponsored 
by the Community Relations- Service^ and. the Law 
Enforcement Assistance'Administration the U,S. 
Department pf Justice^ The conference and this 
brochure were supported by a grant from the 
>Iat^onal, Institute of Education. U.S. Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare. 

Points of view or opinions stated in this document 
are those of the participants, coordinator, and 
consultants, and do not necessarily represent the 
official position or policy of the sponsoring^agencies. 



HOW TO USE THIS BROCHURE 

* ■ • 

This bwchure has two sections: Preventing 
Disruptions and Responding to Disruptions. Aftef 
a few. introductory remarks, each section is divided 
inta two parts: What the Schdois Should Do and 
What the Police Should Do. For your conveni^^, 
these parts are color-keyed. 

The brochure outlines a minimum number of 
basic steps school and police officials should take in 
developing a joint approach to problems of- school 
disruption. It may also be used as a resource book of 
checklists in preparing a memorandum of agree- 
ment relating to school disrupnon. 



INTRObuCTION 

As public-sanctioned schiH)i and policeoffici.ils;>ou 
share an j^vtsoinc responsibility for preventing — as 
well as dealing with -- possible school disruption. 
This brochure was desig;^ned with your particuLy 
needs in mind. 

In recent years, more and more school systems nave 
experienced scjious problems. 6oth in and oucsi'de the 
classroom, ^^nd it seem^s the nature of this school- 
conflict continues ti) grow more complicated with 
each new' case that arises. 

Concern. over this rapid rise ir. school-centered 
disruption, alon^; with an increasing' awareness 
among officials that a coorviina ted .police/ school 
fL-sp< wise is needed, prompted CRS aryj LEA A to 
sjroa^ior .1 two-day action conference a: the 
Massachusetts State Police Academy. The conference, ^ 
attended by' many of Nt?w England's top school and 
police officials, consisted of a series of police/ school 
resoi:nse workshops. 

The goals of these workshops were: (I) to leffrn 
about present relation! hips existing between the 
schoois and .police departments from the collective 
experience of the participants; and (2) to distill basic 
materials and guidelines which could be used 
nationally to help administrators work more 
cooperatively in preventing or peacefully settling 
schuol disruptions. • . , r 

Vj^hile only New England school and police people 
accended the Conference, the task force which 
prepared this brochure believe.s that the suggestion^ 
provided here will be useful throughout t fie United 
States. 



PREVENTING DISRUPTIONS 

Preventing disruption is the responsibility of'both 
..school and police officii^s: YOU. 

While schooUauthoritie( bear the most immediate 
responsibility for identifying potential in-school 
problems., only through ccx)perative planning and 
communication efforts can al] the conditions that 

breed school disruption be analyzed, . 

1. 

This cooperative effort shoald reflect one clear 
*■ purpose: keeping the process of education going. Thi5 
must remain the. primary purpose, even when 
inflammatory C(Uiditioris prevail. 

Too often, officials facing school problems feel 
there is nothing, they c:in immediately do to resolve 
the. situation. In many cases, school closings., are 
ordered unnecessarily — when good planning would 
have kept them open. 

■ Effective planrung begins with a realistic 
assessment of your needs. You must be prepared to 
deal with more than just the school's narrowly defined 
security problems. Community concerns and issues 
also affect the school's situation. 

Needs assessment is a two-way street. Both the 
schools and police must conduce studies and share 
■ 'their results. After these initial steps are^mpleted, a 
better understanding of what the real pfl^blfems are 
and who should take rhe necessary action under 
specific circumstances will result. 

On the following pages are common elements for 
developing a'joint aj^proach to preventing disruption. 
This section ha« three^parts: Conducting a Needs 
Assessment,^ Developing Joint Preventive Measures, 
and Planning for a Disruption, . ' 
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CONDUCTING AlNEEDS ASSESSMENT 



WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 
Collect Data: 

I I Conduct special surveys: examine faculty staffing 
patterns; review school policies; etc. 

eview school security incident reports. 

I [ Evaluate curriculum and social issues affecting 
the student b(xly: review student involvement in 
developing policies and j programs; examine 
student opportunities f6Y pa7tijcipating in 
activities; etc. 

Share security information with police. If a 
school security progratfi exists, it should provide 
^ the principal liaison with police. 

Identify Problems: 

I ] What arc your most serious problems? Have the 
real causes been identified or addressed? > . 

Of these serious problems, which demand your i 
. immediate attention? ' 

|. I Are the problems school-^'entered, community- 
centered, or of some -distinctive combination? 



Identify Needs and/Se^ Goals: 

I I Request police opinion of what your n^eeds are to 
o prevent disruption. ' • 

l"^ j ' Based on available data, determine needs and set 
goals. ' 



Pur copIs into priorities. 



WHAT POLICE SHOULD DO^ 
Collec Data; , ' 

Analyze ^school-related crime information, 

ri Review police/school incident reports. . - 

I I Analyze ' school/community problems and 
incidents which may spark disruption. 

[ I Make appropriate' case and intelligence 
. infornvition available to school authorities. . 



Identify Problems: 

I I What problems are likely to require fmmcdiffte 
police response? What liaison with school isr 
needed? 

f I What problems require police participation in 
long-range solutions? • >^ 

What is the proper police role ih dealing with 
schck)l-centered and community<entered 
^ problems which may lead to school disruption? 

Identify Needs and Sfer Goals: - 

[~| Reqifest school opinion of what you should do to 
help them preVent disruption. 

j I Based on available data, determine needs and set 
goals. 0 

|~) Put goals into priorities. 



WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 



Develop aiid Implement Solutions to Meet 
Goals: 

p*| Do you have adequate resources within the 
school? \^ « 

I I Are you making full u.< . of comnnunity resources; 
has a communirj^D advisory council been 



established? 



□ 
□ 

□ 



fiave timetables htt j established for solutions? 

Have responsibility Bfvl authority for developing 
solutions been dea l;, defined or delegated? 



Have responsibility and authority for school 
police cooperation been defined, and accepted 
f within the administration and between the 
police and the administration? 



Re-evaluation: > 

|~| Re-evaluate" problems and goals after :an 
appropriate period of time. 

[~J Modify existing solutions if necessary. 

ri Develop new solutions if appropriate. - 



WHA T POLICE SHOULD DO 

Develop and Implement Solutions to Meet 
Goals: 

I I What police resources are available for use on 
school problems? 

rn What police resources are appropriate for use on 
school problems? ' ^ 

[~] What special demands on police manpower and 
budgeting will cooj)eratioawith schools create? 

(How can these demands be met^) 

|~] Have timetables been established to guide a jpint^ 
police-school effort? 

I I^Have riespohsibility and authority for police- 
schpol cooperation been defined** and accepted 
within the department and between- the school 
and the department? 



Re-evaluation: 

[~| Re-evaluate problems and goals, after an 
appropriate period of time. 

Q] Modify existing solutions if necessary. 

!~| Develop new Solutions if appropriate. 



^ * DEVELOPING JOINT 

WHAT SCHOOLS^SHOULD^O 

I I Assure chat your preventive measures reflect 
your real needs Are you addressing the pi;o"Blems 
or tYit symptoms? 

I I Develop a fair code of discipline and a Student 
Bill of Rights. Involve students, parents, and 
staff m the development process. 

Develop a idealistic grievance procedure. Again, 
involve students, parents, and staff in the 
development process. 

I I Review staffing patterns so that they reflect the 
csommunity and student body. 

Review your curriculum to.see that it reflects not 
only educational standards, but also community, 
ethnic> and student concerns. 

I I Assure yourself that the staff of the security unit, 
should one? exist, is capable of recognizing 
potential problems and is able to deal with 
students without causing undue antagonism. 

I I Develop open lines of communication with the 
police and community groups. If a school security 
office exists, Tc' should take the lead in police 
relations. However, final responsibility^ always 
rests with the school system superintendent. 

I I Consider the creation of a school security unit for 
defined needs and purposes if your school has no 
internal security team. 



PREVENTIVE MEASURES - 
WHAT POLICE SHOULD d6 ■ 

I I Assure that preventive measures reflectyour rjjal 
needs. Are you addressing the problems ojp^tjje' 



symptoms.-' 



□ 



Develop a School Liaison Resource^ Officer 
Program in schools where no security urtic exists. 
The head of this program should be actively 
involved in teaching and curriculum 
' development, as well as student counseling. 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Use officer assignments to develop rapport with 
students.' Consult with (school officials to use 
police experts as panelists and speakers in school 
seminars. > ^ ' * 

Key patrol patterns to cndcal times and 
locations relating to schools. 

Develop , formal , policies; and processes for 
supporting schooj security. 

Develop open lines of communication with 
schools and community groups. 

Clarify legal • issue's relating to police 
participation in normal school processes. ^ 
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PLANNING FOR A DISRUPTION 



I 



WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 

[~| Identify pocehcial problem sice.i. 

' Incokrnal: exics, rescrooms, gyms, caFeceria, shops, 
, boiler rooms, ecc 

• Externa!: bus zones, commons, parking areas. • 
adjacent prope^cy, achlecic grounds, ecc 

I I^Lisc available resource people who could quickly ^ 
respond to che above sices. 

Include: school securicy, ceaching and non- 
teaching scaff,. traditional and non-traditional 
student . leadership, parents, community, and 
police. 

[ I Specify tasks for each resource person and 
develop a communication network to thecentral 
command post. • 3 

• . Clearly define chain of command for both 

school and police officials. ' 

• Initiate a program of presenting critical 
information to school and polke officials. 

I I Other considerations: 



i 



Provide separate and joint in-service 
. training to* police a/id school personnel^on 
skills and techniques fordealing with schcol 
disruption. | 

• Give school sta ff ' clear * operational 
instVuctioYis. » ♦ 

• Establish a signal' sy stem for announcing an ^ 
emergenfcy and its terminatioA. 



WHAf POLICE SHOULD DO 

I I Identify potential problem sites and times. 

• Sites: bu^routes, transfer points, youth 
hang'OUts, pa<king lots. etc.. 

, •• Times: Beginning of school, lunchftime, end 
of classes. ' 

Q Outline available police resoufces. x 

Establish patrol patterns to coincide with 
prc*blem sites and times. 

Plan for traffic and crowd control. 

• " Cle;(rlydefine chain of command for pijlice 

and st»J?29^ people. 

• Notify iJack'Up and neighboring police 
stafions/debartments of your location and 



situation. 



• Initiate a program of presenting critical 
information to police and school officials. 



^ Q^JOttier considerations: 



• Develop a plan for phased intervention and 
withdrawal. • 

• Identify school liaison officer or assign a 
school reisource officer. 

• J* Establish a coordinated pres^ relations 

policy with the school... 

• Familiarize liaison personnel with school 
command post and, if possible, rehearse 
procedures for handling emergency tactical 
problems. 



* 
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^W.H^AT S<:H00LS p^OULD DO • 

□ V 
(!)cher consideractons iconc): 

/• Have an emcrgenLy lisc of cclcphone 
numbers availjblc. 

• Establish a ccncral command pQsc. 

• Develop a way of asssiscing injured people. 

• , nD(^vel9p a method of isolating and 
^removing disruptive students from school 

premises. 

• Develop ways of communicating quickly 
with parents and community groups. 

• Establish a written reporting prcKess to be 
used in disruptive situations, 

• Developc*a cwrdinated press relations 
policy in ci»peration with police.. 

• >^\dvise police of ^ny special problem for. 
. . , schools created by the police plan. 

■ [~| Review, update^ and reissue school/police plan. 
Develop a procedure requiring annual review 
; *and update of-all the foregoing. Reissue revised 
plans to all involved personnel. 
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WHAT POLICE SHOULD DO 



j Q]] Other considerjti6ns ^(cont.) 



□ 



• Provide separate and joint in-service 
trainin'^ to p<:)licc and schiK)l personnel on 
skills and techniques for dealing with school 

disruption. • 

' - n,. 

Review, update, and reissue sch\(Kal/ police plan. 
Develop a procedure requiring' annual review 
and update of all the foregoing^ Reissue revised 
plans to all involved personnel. 
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NOTES 



' RESPONDING TO ' 
DISRUPTION 

Prevencion may fail* Disrupcion may ixcur, In chat 
event your first responsibility is to protect life and 
return to a normal educational setting as soon as 
possible. This responsibility is equpUy^haredby both 
the police and sohools. 

•The best way to assure an orderly, effective^ 
response to disruption is through cooperative pre* 
planning. Police and school people are dependent 
upon each other in this process. Each should know 
what to expect from the other. 

You can best establish this positive relationship by 
designing a contingency plan spelled out in a 
^memorandum of agreement or understanding. There 
should be no surprises \^hen you respond to a 
disruption. . * 

Whether or not such formal arrangements exist, 
there are certain minimum steps that must be 
considered'when you respond to school disruption. 
The following pages outline these steps. 

This section has three parts: Using School and 
Cooimunity Resources; Requesting Police 
Intervention; and Managing Police Intervention. 



USING SCHOOL AND 
WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO ' 

[J Respond to a disruption according? to itj^Jevehof 
intensity. Generally, there arc three levels: 

• Level I — Whtfi disruption is confined to ^ 

one area ant! there is no threat to'studentsQr . 

/ staff. , ' 

i» , ^ 

You are better off dealing with this yourself. 
Avoid the implications that may arise with 
the massive use of ou,tside resources. 

If you have ^a schiK)l security program, 
involve it immediately. If necessary, bring 
in siipplcn^entary school professionals to 
help stabilize the school and manage the 
short-term overload. of demands on school 
administration! 

The overall policy in these situations should 
be containment and removal, "with 
minimum interruption of educational 
processes. ^ 



COMMUNITY RI;SOURCES 

WHA T POLICE^HOVLD DO 

Q Respond to disrupt4on according to its level of 
intensity. Generally, therc^are three levels; 

• Level 1 When disruption is confined to 
one are^ and there is no threat to studems 
^ and staff. * • ' f 

*^ In these- si(\jations, the immediate police 
commander should be thoroughly briefed 
^ on w^Jat is happening. Where a school 

. security program exists, t^ie best liaison ij^ 
usually between the police intelligence unit 
and a desighated school security officer. 

You should desigr^ appropriate internal 
*alert procedures to deal with the crisis if if * 

intensifies. 

' ■ V ■ 
The overall policy in these situations is 
\ containment and removal, with minimum 

interruption of educational processes. 
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WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO. 

.» » 

• Level 2 — When disrupcive forces are 
mobile and/or pc^sc a direci threat to 
members of the school communicy. 

* If /ou have schoo) security officers ' with 
appropriate le^al status, they should 
^ apprehend disruptees and end disruption 
' In the absence of such sccnjriry officers, you 
should re^quest police assistance to control 
and remove. 

► ■ ♦ . t 

If necessary, brirt/j in supplementary school 
professionals to help manage school 
acfmihistration during the difficulties. Also 
bring in selected community 
'representatives to assist in the st^abilization 
effort. * 

Finally, acmrate your school's community 
advisory council if one exists. 

Above all, keep the school open. 

• Level } — When disruption is general, 
educational processes have ended for most 
students, and there are serious threats to 
students and staff. In short, the situatiort i s 
out of control. 



You should immediq/tely . request police 
assistarve according to pre-existing plans. 
Generally, the school should be closed. 
"Insofar as /legal violations must, b^ 
Suppressed, authority to end disruption 
should shift from the school administrator 
to the police officer in charge. 

However, responsibilir/ for the school 
should renjain ii> hands of the ^school 
administr:Ktor. Yoii should cooperate with 
the police in a phased pjan'for restoring 
normal school operatitjns. 



WHAT POLICE SHOULD DO 

< 

It LeveL 2 — When disruptive forces ure 
mobne and/or pose a direct threat to 
members of the school community: 

^ Institute a. level 2 alert for the schtx)l. You 
^ should prepare a'*designated response unit 
• to assist the school if necessary. 

If assistance is requested, you should 
respond with the minimum number <)f 
police reqiureJ^ 

In collaboration with s<fhool authorities, 
apprehend disruptees arid assist school 
•people in filing appropri)i|t| charges. 

' * Get out of the school as soon as possible, ' 

« Level 3 — When disruption is* general, 
educational processes have ended for most 
ftudents, and there are serioils,threots to 
students and staff. In short, the situation is 
out of control. 

You should institute a level 3 alert for the 
school and respond according to plans' for 
.dealing with a major disruption. 

A^ .'ehend disruptees, end disruption, and 
remain at the school as long a^ecded to 
provide deterrence and security. 



Return 'all normal security functions to 
school c>ersonnel as quickly as possible. 
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. REQUESTING POLICE 
WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 

f~| Who calls die polkf? . ' - 

■ t - 

0 

• Only one or cwo individuals in che schcK)! 
should have this auchoricy. If a school 
scjfuricy office exists, its director and the 
school^ principal should be the only 
authorized callers. 

' • Provide a "call back" number so that the 
police can verify the ^all as legitimate. 
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j I Who will be in charge? 



The principal or his authorized designee 
remain in charge >^of school premises and 
personnel. ^ 

The police will have primary responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law and jsvill 
insist on m:^ng the final, decision on all 
matters involving their sworn obligations. 
(School'^officials retain a responsibility to 
support the police as appropriate.) 



J._ ... 



INTERVENTION 

W'HA T POLICE SHO ULD DO 

I I To whom do you respond? 

*• Identify one place, person, or office to < 
receive official calls from the schools. 

• Only resfjond to previously identified 
indiv*iduals.\ 

\ 

• Verify the calKas -iegicimate via -che "call 
back** number. 

n'Who wiJl-be in charge? - _ 

• The senipr officer on the scene is normally 
in charge of police.' 

• The offi cer in charge should immediately 

■ establish personal contact, with the - 
individual in charge of the school. 
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MANAGING POLICE 

WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 



j~| Establish and maintain 
communications; work together. 



two-way 



• ' Those in charge must know what their 

counterparts in the police d^artment are 
doing and why. 

I I Response should be controlled and pre-defined. 

© There should be a phased sequence of 
actions following the written memorandum 
of agreement. 

Assure that levels of police response are dictated 
by the level of school disruption. 

• As the school's top official, you must 
determine the seriousness of the school's 
problem with in put -from police officials. 
You must also insure that the schools are 

■ prepared to assist and provide input to the 
police in each level. 

[ I Provide police withdrawal assistance. 

• ■ When to withdraw requires the cooperative 

agreement of both police and school 
officials. 

• There may be^pressures to leave the police 
. . in too long or take them out too soon. 



INrERVENTION 

WHAT POLICE SHOULD DO 

I I Establish' and nnaintain two-way 
communications; work together. 

• Those in charge mu5L know what their 
counterparts in the schools are doing and 
why. 

I I Response should be controlled and pre-defined. 

• There sh6uld be a pl^jiScd sequence of 
actions following che written memorandum 
of agreement. 

I I Levels of police response should be dictated by 
the level of school disruption. 

4 

• *^With assistance -and guidance from the 

police, the principal will determine the 
seriousness of the schpors problem. 

j I Phases of police response: 

• Police are requested. 

• Police verify request and assess situation. 

• Determination of appropriate Jimount'of 
forc-e and necessary time elements.^ 

• If necessary, first police squads are 
dispatched. 

« Main force arrives at staging area. 

• Sup^portive units arrive on site. 

• Intervention by force if necessary^ 

^ Police should be pFepared to withdraw at 
any time if further intervention .is 
unnecessary. ! 
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WHA T POLICE SHO ULD DO 

[~| Assure timely police withdrawal. 

• When to withdraw requires . careful 
judgment made cooperatively by bocK police 
and school officiab. ^ . 

• There may be pressures to leave the police 
in too long or cake chem out too soon. 
Ho wever^the decision is reached, 
withdrawal muse be consistent with the 

. ^ safery of students and staff. 

• The final decision ctf withdraw is the 
responsibiUcy of the police officer in charge. 
He should consider at least the following: 

. — Has the -crisis peaked? 

^1- What is the school's estimate of the 
situation? ■ 

— Is the disruption affecting the. 
surrounding community? 

— What are the minimum force levels- 
which may be needed to keep the 
school open? 

— In what condition are the police 
. officers? 

— Are there other poKce forces involved? > 
What is their condition? 

— Are police officers jj^riously needed 
elsewhere? 
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